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‘editorial. 

In the recently published essays of 
Martineau there is one on Theodore 
Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse on Religion,’’ 
written in 1846. It concludes thus: 
‘‘We part with Theodore Parker in 
the hope to meet again. He has, we 
are persuaded, a task, severe perhaps 
but assuredly noble, to achieve in this 
world. The work we have reviewed 
is the confession, at the threshold of a 
high career, of a great reforming soul 
that has thus cleared itself of a hin- 
drance, and girded itself up for a faith- 
ful future. The slowness of success 


awaiting those who stand apart from 
the multitude will not dismay him.’’ 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, the recent 
convert to Theosophy, is in this coun- 
try and made her first appearance 
before an American audience last 
Sunday in Boston. In an interview 
published in the Boston Budget Mrs. 
Besant talks about her new philo- 
sophic creed, saying that the relation 
of Theosophy to Buddhism is that of 
the esoteric to the exoteric, that it ad- 
mits belief in neither miracle nor a 
Personal God, and regards Jesus as 
One of the great religious leaders of 
the world. She is a supporter of 
Mme. Blavatsky, and, we are told, it 
Was through investigation into the 
Charges made against her by Dr. 
Richard Hodgson and others that 
Mrs. Besant became a convert to her 
octrines. Perhaps our readers will 
“© interested to know the _ seven 

Principles of life’’ into which the 
theosophists divide the human per- 


_ Sonality. ‘They are described by Mrs. 


Besant as Atma, the universal spirit ; 
Buddhi, the human spirit; Manas, the 
rational soul; Kamarupa, the animal 
soul; Prana, the vitality ; Linga-Sha- 
rira, the vehicle of this life, and Rupa, 
the physical body. This classifica- 
tion is interesting, if one could feel in 
the least degree enlightened by it, 
or helped in the solution of any of the 
practical duties of life. 


IF our orthodox friends do not suc- 
ceed in carrying their point about 
closing the Columbian Exposition on 
Sunday it will not be for lack of early 
attention to the subject and ceaseless 
industry. The /nrdependent publishes 
in a late issue a symposium of opin- 
ions gathered from a hundred bishops, 
Roman and Protestant. Among the 
thirteen in favor of keeping the great 
Fair open seven days in the week, it 
is worth noting the large proportion 
of known names of Roman Catholics 
and others presumably so. The spirit 
of Puritan rule and discipline dies 
hard among its Protestant descend- 
ants, even of this free and progressive 
age. 


THERE was a religious discussion 
in Philadelphia a few weeks ago in 
which one of the disputants held 
stoutly to the assertion that St. Paul 
was a spiritualist, fortifying his 

sition with numerous. selections 
bese the Scriptures, “laying” great 
stress on such expressions as ‘‘ try 
the spirits,’’ ‘‘spiritual gifts,’’ etc. 
These were cited without regard to 
the context or to manifest reason, as 
for that matter most theologians, 
liberal as well as orthodox, quote the 
Bible, who wish to substantiate their 
peculiar beliefs with the literal inter- 
pretation of its text. By ‘‘spiritual 
gifts’’ was meant, said this original 
expounder, mediumistic gifts, and 
urged the cultivation of the same on 
all true followers of the Word. The 
extreme to which this sort of Script- 
ural elucidation can be carried is no 
better illustrated here than in many 
of the sayings of evangelists like Mr. 
Moody, and we find the methods of 
one no less displeasing to reason and 
common sense than of the other. 


THE general views marking that 
phase of thought known as “‘ liberal 
orthodoxy,’’ seemed to us the most in- 
coherent and illogical of any of the 
forms of faith belonging to a tran- 
sitional age.. And yet, that they are 
honestly derived and sincerely main- 
tained by many, we do not doubt. 
We have no right to decry another’s 
method of thought because it leads to 
conclusions we can not accept. Even 
the scientific method does not neces- 
sarily lead to a pure rationalism ; this 
method, like every other mental pro- 
cess, being shaped and colored by the 
mind employing it. Thus we have 
often been struck with the apparent 
contradiction between the methods 
and the outcome of the thought voiced 
in the preaching of Dr. Thomas of 
the People’s Church of this city. He 
iswithout doubt one of the frankest 
and most courageous of modern think- 
ers. He is a sincere convert to the 
truth of evolution, not only in its 
material aspects, but its moral and 
spiritual. At the same time his views 
of the Bible and the nature of Jesus 
are still those of modified orthodoxy. 
To the rationalistic observer this is an 
anomaly ; but aside from the known 


worth and inspiration of the expelled 
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Methodist’s work to hundreds of fol- 
lowers, an example so marked as his 
but serves to show anew the worth of 
mental integrity wherever found. It 
is the direction of a man’s mind that 
teaches us most concerning him, not 
his temporary intellectual resting 
place. 


WE are in receipt of the prelimi- 
nary circular from the nominating 
committee of the A. U. A. for direc- 
tors for the ensuing year. The pre- 
dicament hinted at in a previous note 
has arrived. Although the nominat- 
ing committee was appointed early in 
the year and they have had all these 
months of time to offer their report, 


the report comes at last calling for a 
reply on such short notice that it 
would be impossible for the western 
churches to call their meetings, elect 
their delegates and express. their 
wishes before the time for the publi- 
cation of the circular as indicated by 
the committee would have arrived. 
Of course the result of such committee 
work will carry the minimum of 
moral and business significance. If 
the wishes of the real constituency is 
sought, let time enough be given for 
such constituency to consider, delib- 
erate, act and advise. 


Dr. E. G. Hirscu has put himself 
on record in an address before the 
Union LéagueClub against the teach- 
ing of German in our public schools, 
reaching his conclusions, he says, 
after long and earnest thought. This 
restriction does not of course apply to 
the high school. There are two ob- 
jections, he thinks, to the study of 
any other than the home tongue in 
the lower grades, want of time to teach 
any foreign language properly, and 
the need of all the time for more prac- 
tical studies ; a need emphasized by 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
pupils, especially boys, leave school 
at the close of their work in the gram- 
mar department. From motives of 
patriotism and practical wisdom the 
only language taught in the lower 
grades should be English. Dr. 
Hirsch thinks his opinion is indorsed 
by the majority of German peda- 
gogues. During his address he made 
an eloquent appeal for the richer en- 
dowment of the high schools, to which 
we must look for the thinkers in our 
public life, as well as for a large num- 
ber of the teachers in our schools. 


Lookout Mountain Religion. 


To face Summerland, leaving the 
chill and inhospitable winds of lake- 
girt Chicago, and come suddenly upon 
the land of roses, balmy airs and 
luxuriant foliage, is an experience 
that thrills and inspires the most slug- 
gish soul. But when this transfor- 
mation is accompanied with the many 
memories that cluster around the 
heart of an old soldier who is entering 
at the same time the scenes of old 
campaigns, battles, marches, hungers 
and charges, it brings an exhilaration 
of spirit that outreaches the possibili- 
ties of pen and time. 

Such was the experience of the 
present writer, when, in company 
with three other delegates from 
Chicago, he lately found his way to 
Chattanooga by the way of the 
‘‘ Rvansville Route,’’ traveling in as 
elegant a vestibule train with as many 
of the modern improvements and home 
luxuries as any that leaves Chicago. 


He found the route from Nashville to 
Chattanooga was illuminated by a 
marvelous re-awakening since last he 
passed over the line in 1886. Tulla- 
homa, Murfreesboro, Bridgeport and 
all the rest of those mountain towns 
now show either new station houses 
or old ones. painted over, with 
here and there glimpses of large 
summer resorts, manufacturing plants 
and real estate activity. To = ar- 
rive at last at Chattanooga, once a 
town of many enterprises, and the 
center of so much historic interest, 
was to become oblivious to much of 
the significance of ‘‘the business of 
the town,’’ its incline railways, elec- 
tric belt lines, the elegant homes that 
decorate the crest of Missionary Ridge, 
the big hotels that crown Lookout 
Mountain, the thriving and pictur- 
esque and altogether romantic sub- 
urban homes across the river under 
the foot hills that lie between the 
winding Tennessee and the dignified 
Waldron Bridge. We saw again the 
impoverished camps of Thomas, the 
glimmering camp-fires of the besieging 
forces on the hilltop, and the eventual 
climb of Hooker’s, with the heavy 
assaults of Sherman’s columns. All 
of this has passed into history, but 
three days in Chattanooga brings it 
back with a vividness that makes it 


of violence; animosity; shame and 
bitterness, is gone, lost. That aloné 
is retained which tells of valor, of 
magnanimity, of generosity, character- 
izing the forces on both sides and the 
high ideality which made glorious the 
conflict. We charged and marched in 
the imagination once more, but we 
also touched elbows with those we 
charged against and mingled in most 
fraternal fellowship with those who 
stood for the integrity of the ‘‘ Bars 
and Stars’’ with a loyalty and devotion 
that now make the ‘Stars and 
Stripes ’’ all the more secure, all the 
more welcome emblems of home and 
loyalty. 

But we went to attend the Southern 
Unitarian Conference, more especially 
to help dedicate an All Souls Church 
in Chattanooga, a veritable ‘‘ Ad/ 
Souls Church’’ in the South, a small 
edition in form as in spirit of the All 
Souls Church in Chicago, which lies 
so near the heart of the present writer. 
A church with a _ seven-day-in-the- 
week commission written upon its 
very front; a church prepared for 
work and with workmen at hand, as 
indicated by the domiciled Pastor 
Towle and his wife. The domestic 
spirit will overflow his home circle 
and make beautiful the home life of 
those free spirits who gather there in 
the interests of a free religion. 


We arrived at noon on Wednesday, 
the 29th of April, giving the after- 
noon to greetings of friends, inspec- 
tion of the new home, and preparation 
for the dedication services in the even- 
ing. Thecentral attraction of these 
was a most noble sermon by Secretary 
Reynolds on Paul’s words, a ‘‘Glorious 
Church.’’ The glorious church which 
Mr. Reynolds sees is the truth-seek- 
ing church, a church given to the 
emphasis of the right and paved with 
love. It was a sermon in which Mr. 
Gannett’s faith of ethics was again 
nobly re-stated ; a sermon as broad, 
as universal, as free from doctrinal 


limitations as any which the Western 


Conference dreams of and is ; com- 


an inspiration, Everything that spoke . 
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mittedto. The other parts were taken 
by Mr. Chainey of the Southern mis- 
sionary field, Mr. Thayer, who came 
with his word from Cincinnati, and 
the unveiling of a bust of Theodore 
Parker, the gift of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, by the senior editor of 
Unity. The welcome and hospitality 
given to this tender-hearted lover of 
man, this earnest believer in human 
souls, in this land which once feared 
him, was most touching. The Theo- 
dore Parker that is left at work here 
in America is the Theodore Parker 
without a hammer,the Theodore Parker 
of the universal faith, the Theodore 
Parker who then as now worked 
through love and spoke from a pro- 
found faith and not from a doubt or a 
distrust. On Thursday morning the 
little band of preachers, with a few 
delegates, gathered to confer together 
over the situation, eight ministers in 
all. First Brother Chainey, who has 
given up his work at Atlanta to be- 
come the unfrocked ‘‘ Bishop of All 
the South.’’ He spoke with the zeal 
of a bishop and the love of a father 
for his flock. Then C. J. K. Jones of 
Louisville, and G. A. Thayer of Cin- 
cinnati, who came from the border- 
land, claimed by the North, the natural 
gravitation for fellowship and for a 
constituency are recognized as South- 
ward. There was Mr. Reynolds, the 
representative of the fostering national 
organization, the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Gibson, a _ recent 
convert from the Baptists, who is at 
work in the field of Florida, Mr. 
Whitman, who has taken up the work 
at Charleston, South Carolina, one of 
the South’s loyal sons, whose memo- 
ries reach to the ‘‘ Old South,’’ but 
whose inspirations are grounded in the 
‘New South,’’ and who came to 
Chattanooga flanked with loving dele- 
gates. Judge Whittaker was there 
from distant New Orleans, and to 
represent the unpastored society there. 
There were also lay representatives 
from Atlanta, four lay and one clerical 
visitor from Chicago. 

But the most rciigious way to con- 
fer, in Chattanooga at least, is to 
imitate the prophets of old, ‘‘ go to a 
high place and see what the Lord will 
give.’’ So in the afternoon’ the 
whole Southern Conference sought the 
heights of Lookout Mountain, and in 
its inspiring revelations felt the 
prophetic swell of the age in the 
vision of the entrancing scenery and 
its heroic traditions. We descended 
in time to enjoy an excellent supper 
at the Church-Home. Whether we 
were the guests of All Souls Church 
or the hospitable minister and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Towle, we could not 
decide, and we do not care to differen- 
tiate. 

In the evening there was a platform 
meeting where all the preachers 
spoke, taking all the time they 
needed, while the patient audience 
listened to the end with satisfaction. 
This closed the Conference, but there 
was one more day for your corre- 
spondent and his companions to scale 
the heights and surround the city 
with a bewitching drive around Mis- 
sionary Ridge, where once there sped 
the minie ball and burst the shell. 
In the evening there was a lecture on 
‘‘George Eliot and her Writings,’’ 
then a midnight train taken, a beau- 
tiful long half day of daylight on 
Saturday through the quiet reaches of 
Kentucky along the lines of the L. & 
N. road, a good night’s sleep on the 
Eastern Illinois end of that line from 
Evansville to Chicago, and the wak- 
ing up on Sunday morning in the city 
of the World’s Fair, to speak to the 
Ethical Culture Society, in exchange 
with William M. Salter whose ever 
welcome, ever spiritual note was 
heard at All Souls Church, Chicago. 
The world goes on and the heart of 
the editor is a little more glad, his 
faith more strong, the outlook brighter 
for the assurance that the good broad 


gospel of the religion of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character is complet- 
ing the work that was begun in toil and 
terror and pain thirty years ago among 
the inspiring hills and beautiful 
valleys of the sunny South,—the sum- 
mer land, the land of poetry and the 
coming home of refinement and in- 
telligence. 


A Recent Action of the W.C.T.U. 


Our readers will take great interest 
in the matter found on another page 
re-printed from the Chicago 77zbune. 
The communication from Mrs. Bag- 
ley explains itself, and brings to the 
front along pending question in the 
administration of the W. C. T. U. The 
refusal to print it by their organ, the 
Union Signal, the policy of the Chi- 
cago Union to take no heed of it, will 
not always keep the women of Amer- 
ica belonging to this proud organiza- 
tion from facing the problem here 
raised. We ourselves find no fault 
with the ruling of the Chicago Union 
in omitting Mrs. Bagley from its list 
of workers. From its standpoint, and 
with the convictions it stands for, we 
do not see how they could well do 
otherwise ; but we do see why in the 
face of such a necessity they should 
cease the proud boast and high pre- 
tense that they ‘‘recognize no sect 
line.’’ Neither do we see how they 
can expect women, with religious con- 
victions that differ from those of the 
‘‘ orthodox scheme,’’ to be satisfied 
with the privilege of working with 
them, yet keeping their highest con- 
victions unspoken and the sources of 
their inspiration unrecognized. The 
women of the W. C. T. U. have been 
finding out very rapidly that they 
could not grapple with the progress- 
ive problems of reform, and still re- 
main indifferent or antagonistic to the 
growing problems in politics and 
statecraft, which they have been grad- 
ually facing,—as the problem of equal 
suffrage, the necessity of which is be- 
coming manifest if women would count 
for their whole worth in temperance or 
any other reform. The next thing they 
have to learn is that they can not fight 
the battles of the twentieth century 
with the medizeval theology of the 
fifteenth. And to those who have 
already outgrown the _ theological 
schemes of the past it would say 
that it behooves them to prove the 
vitality of their faith by putting it to 
work in such whole-hearted measures 
as these sisters do, who constitute the 
majority of W.C. T. U. The expe- 
rience of Mrs. Bagley is instructive to 
the women of America who are inter- 
ested both in liberal thought in relig- 
ion and in temperance and other re- 
forms. It is a lesson to them®* that 
calls for open recognition of the fact 
that they are at best but troublesome 
guests of honor to the W. C. T .U. 
movement, though there is need of 
their full work and full energy. Let 
them take example of their zealous or- 
thodox sisters, and work for humanity 
by putting their religion on their banner 
and not by trying to leave their relig- 
ion at home. A few years ago we 
graciously took back, by request of 
various members of the W. C. T. U., 
the implication that a Unitarian 
woman could not work with that or- 
ganization. Now the experience of 
our friend and fellow worker, Mrs. 
Bagley, substantiates this suspicion 
afresh. We do not abate one jot our 
respect for the energy and practical 
efficiency of the W. C. T. U. We 
commend its example to those, 
whose zeal for humanity, love for 
temperance and enthusiasm for reform, 
based upon the later conclusions of 
science, is one with their interest in 
the higher criticism and wider con- 
ception of Bible, Jesus, God and 
Church, that which the thought of 
evolution is slowly, but inevitably 
bringing into the world. Let the sis- 
ters of the W. C. T. U. heed well this 


cific Coast ’’ 


cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
on the horizon. It means the coming 
renovation, enlargement and eventual 
emancipation of the human mind from 
the tyranny of dogma and the thought 
that any ‘‘creed’’ will save or justify 
a division of the moral and religious 
forces of humanity. 


An Explanation and Minority 
Report. 


To all whom it may concern and in- 
terest: 


I feel it incumbent upon me to ex- 
press my non-concurrence in so much 
of the report of my associates upon 
the Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association as re- 
fers to the ‘‘ Western States and Pa- 
; and, in submitting to 
the electors another name for that 
section, I desire to make an explan- 
ation and to state the reasons that 
prompt and indeed compel this action 
on my part, both in justice to myself 
and to those whom I may presumably 
represent. 

The chairman’s call for the meet- 
ing of our committee on Saturday, 
April 18, at ten o’clock A. M., reached 
Cleveland on Monday, April 13. To 
be in Boston at that hour on Saturday 
would have required me to leave home 
on Thursday evening, meanwhile pro- 
viding for the supply of my pulpit on 
the following Sunday; not a wide 
margin of time, with the calls and en- 
gagements close ahead which the 
minister in a large city is likely to 
have on his hands. It so happened, 
however, that I was in Rochester, 
N. Y., upon an exchange on Sunday, 
April 12, where I fell ill and was un- 
able to return home until Monday, 
April 20, when I found the chair- 
man’s notification of the meeting, 
then already held. I at once wrote to 
him in explanation, asking if another 
meeting was to be held, saying also 
that, while I should not have been 
able to attend the Saturday meeting, 
I certainly should have suggested 
some names by letter, especially for 
the section which I might be supposed 
in some measure to represent; that I 
still desired to present such names if 
they would now be considered by my 
associates upon the committee. Ina 
reply, giving me the names selected 
by the committee for the Western 
States and Pacific Coast, I was in- 
formed that the report of the com- 
mittee had already gone to print and 
that it would be sent out in circular 
form, at latest,on Saturday, April 25 
(the day the reply reached me). I 
then wrote to the chairman, express- 
ing my non-concurrence in that part 
of the report which he had been 
pleased to communicate to me. The 
following extract from that letter will 
show the grounds of my dissent and 
my reasons for now submitting to the 
electors of the A. U. A. the name 
which I certainly should have urged 
in committee as one of the four from 
which the candidate for the Western 
States and the Pacific Coast should be 
selected : ‘‘ You will remember that at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
last May, in withdrawing my own 
name, which Dr. E. E. Hale had 
kindly put in nomination for election 
upon the Board of Directors (follow- 
ing the report of the nominating 
committee), I suggested that of Rev. 
J. R. Effinger, of Chicago. I did not 
nominate Mr. Effinger, neither did I 
ask for votes for him, but I did in 
public meeting commend him as, in 
my judgment, the man from the West 
to be put upon the Board of the A. U. 
A. Mr. Effinger was immediately 
nominated by Rev. E. B. Payne, and 
the nomination was seconded by Rev. 
Edward H. Hall, who strongly urged 
Mr.Effinger’s election, as did also Rev. 
M.J. Savage. Some spoke in dissent. 
But notwithstanding the fact that the 
nominating committee had made a 
different recommendation, and that a 


LL 


vote for. Mr. Effinger seemed unhappily 
an indirect vote against one of our 
most esteemed and beloved ministers, 
whose name had been given in the 
report of the committee (Dr. Thomas 
L. Eliot), there were yet cast for Mr. 
Effinger one hundred and twenty-one 
votes. In remembrance of this and 
in justice to so, large a minority it 
seems to me that it would have been 
proper and only courteous for our 
committee to submit to the electors 
the next succeeding year Mr. Effin- 
ger’s name as one of the four from 
whom the member for the Western 
States and Pacific Coast should be 
chosen. I can see no object in aq 
quadruple nomination except to 
widen the representative character of 
that nomination and give larger indi- 
vidual choice to the electors; and Mr, 
Effinger’s name with that of either 
Mr. Crooker or Mr. Crothers (both of 
whom I esteem very highly) would 
make a more répresentative selection 
than the names of the last two gentle- 
men by themselves. 

‘‘And there seems to me a further 
reason for such action in the fact that, 
after that public expression of my 
own judgment respecting Mr. Effinger 
already referred to, our president, 
Hon. George S. Hale, saw fit to place 
me upon the nominating committee 
for the next succeeding year. My 
views, at least as to the selection of 
one name from the West, could hardly 
have been unsurmised by my fellow- 
members upon the committee ; though 
circumstances, as I have since ex- 
plained to you, unfortunately pre- 
vented my attendance at the meeting, 
or even communication by letter. But 
it seems to me that the remembrance 
of those one hundred and twenty-one 
votes for Mr. Effinger last year, quite 
apart from my known expression of 
opinion at that meeting, and president 
Hale’s placing me upon the nominating 
committee, should ‘have led’to the in- 
clusion of Mr. Effinger’s hame. In 
view of the different action of the ma- 
jority of the committee, and without 
having had the privilege of seeing 
the names selected for the section 
I am supposed somewhat to represent, 
before the final adoption and publica- 
tion of the report, there seems left to 
me only the unwelcome duty of mak- 
ing a minority report.’”’ 

In justice to myself and others, 
therefore, in courtesy to so many who 
last year voted for Mr. Effinger, and 
in order to give opportunity to such 
electors as at the coming annual 
meeting may desire to cast their votes 
for him, I take this only way now 

open to me and respectfully recom- 
mend for election upon the Board of 
Directors of the Association, from the 
section of the Western States and 
Pacific Coast, the name of Rev. John 
R. Effinger, of Chicago. 
F. L. HOSMER, 


Member of Nominating Committee. 
Cleveland, May 7, 1891. 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘‘ One of 
the strongest attractions, for me, in 
Unitarianism, is the simple frankness 
of speech between its members, and 
the simple acceptance of the same 4s 
allthat is meant.’’ This is pleasant 
testimony, and we think, in the main 
true. 
most of the members of our small 
household of faith to measure each 
other by their best. 
captious criticism is noticeably absent 
from most of our conferences. But it 
is only just, as well.as modest, to add 
that the same may be said of many 
people outside our ranks. 


MEN and women are more often 
fairly judged by the way in which 


they bear the burden of their ow? 


deeds . . . than by the prime act 
which laid the burden on their lives: 


. The deeper part of us shows in 


the manner of accepting consequences. 
—John Morley. 


We believe it is the aim of 
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Is the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Non-Sectarian ? 
The following correspondence reprinted 

from the Chicago 77t#bune will explain itself, 

and is the subject of further comment in our 
editorial columns:— Ep. 

CuHicaGO, May 1.—([Editor of the 771- 
bune.|—The Unton Signal, the organ of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, re- 
fused to print the inclosed letter. I send it 
to the 77ibune because I know of no other 
way to get it before the members of the 
w. Cc. T. U. Iwas told by one of the editors 
of the Union Signai/ that the question raised 
by me was not a new one, an that she had 
rejected over a hundred letters from women 
who thought they had been unjustly treated 
by the W. C. T. U. on account of their re- 
ligion. The officers of the W. C. T. U. and 
the editors of their organ stand between the 
mass of their members and the free discus- 
sion and understanding of these questions. 

G. H. B. 


The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union—Madam President: Two 
years since I entered the W. C. T. U. 
and was made chairman of Bethesda 
Day Nursery, an institution supported 
by the Central Union of this city. 
From then until now I have worked 
with earnestness and enthusiasm in 
behalf of the little children for whom 
the institution exists, and for their 
ignorant, destitute families. I have 
also done, to the extent of my time 
and ability, such missionary work as 
came within my notice. I was and 
am amember of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, but as the only 
requirement made upon me in becom- 
ing a member of the W. C. T. U. was 
that I should sign the pledge, and as 
I knew that ‘‘ nosectin religion ’’ was 
a favorite motto of that organization, 
I did not consider that my attitude in 
religious matters in any way stood 
between me and the service which I 
wanted to render as a W.C. T. U. 
worker, Nordid I hesitate on account 
of the word Christian in the title of 
the organization, that term having 
become capable of such broad inter- 
pretation. 

Through the Mothers’ Meetings, 
which I introduced in connection with 
the Nursery in the fall of 1889, I had 
opportunities to give many of the poor 
women of the neighborhood ideas 
which I felt would be helpful to them 
as housekeepers, home-makers and 
mothers. I have never given any di- 
rect religious teaching, unless, as fre- 
quently happened, some expression of 
ignorance or superstition forced itself 
upon my attention, when, of course, 
it was my welcome duty to do what I 
could to lift the weight of superstition 
or stupidity. 

From time to time rumors of the 
dissatisfaction of some of the women 
of the W. C. T. U. began to reach 
me. Gentle hints were given me 
that what was called my ‘“‘ Unita- 
rianism’’ would not do. Later at 
two different meetings of the Exec- 
utive Board, of which I am a member, 
I have been told by the president of 
the Union, with no dissenting voice 
from the other women present, that 
the Central Union would consider it a 
matter of honor that I should not give 
utterance to any words which were 
antagonistic to the orthodox faith, 
nor in any way propagate my religious 
ideas in their meetings or in my work 
as Chairman of the Nursery. 

_ The meeting at which the Execu- 
tive Board elected chairmen for the 
different departments of their work 
occurred April 2. In regard to the 
Matter of again making me chairman 
of the Nursery there was a frank dis- 
cussion, accompanied by the kindliest 
€xpressions of personal liking for me 
and assurances of satisfaction with my 
Work in every particular except that 
of religious teaching. I stated to the 
Board that since the parents of the 
children for whom the Nursery cares 
send-them through necessity not choice, 
and as they vary widely in the relig- 
ous ideas they would wish taught 


their children, it seemed to me plain 
justice to allow the little ones to be 
given only such religious conceptions 
as underlie all religions, and that it 
had been my aim to lay the chief 
stress upon their daily conduct to 
themselves*and to each other; so that 
so far as my work in the Nursery 
itself was concerned I had never con- 
veyed a single impression to which 
the most orthodox could object, nor 
should I do soin the future. But I 
wished it distinctly understood that 
in my private missionary work, when 
I visited among the people of the 
neighborhood, I should certainly say 
whatever the occasion seemed to me 
to make right or necessary. They re- 
plied that they could not have one 
who held my religious views going 
about as chairman of one of their in- 
stitutions, extending ideas contrary to 
the Christian faith among the poor 
people. The alternative was then 
given me either to make it a matter of 
honor to say or do nothing in the 
Mission or its neighborhood, to which 
they as orthodox Christians would 
object, or to resign my position as 
chairman. I replied that I had already 
stated exactly what I would do, and I 
preferred that they should say whether 
or not they would have me. Where- 
upon another was elected in my place. 

I do not question the right of women 
to band themselves together as believ- 
ers in the divinity of Christ to work in 
their own way for a certain end. I 
honor that earnestness which, trusting 
that their way is necessary to salva- 
tion, will not allow under their au- 
spices any teaching which they think 
would conflict with it ; but I do assert 
that the W. C. T. U. has no right to 
place ‘‘no sect in religion’’ on their 
banners, to proclaim that their organ- 
ization is unsectarian, to invite Unita- 
rians and other liberal women to join 
them, and then to restrict their freedom 
of speech and hamper their usefulness 
in the work for temperance and philan- 
thropy. After careful examination of 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Central W. C. T. U., I find that accord- 
ing to them I am given the same liberty 
of thought and action that its most or- 
thodox members have, and that I have 
never in any way violated the require- 
ments set forth therein. 

There are so many women who, by 
reason of their knowledge of the re- 
sults of modern biblical study and of 
scientific investigation, and on account 
of their participation in the thought 
and philosophy of this century, stand 
without the pale of orthodoxy, who 
yet want to enter the service for tem- 
perance, that I, as a representative of 
such women, have a right to know 
whether or not the invitation which 
the W. C. T. U. extends is or is not an 
empty one. 

The object of this letter is to inquire: 
First, whether under similar cifcum- 
stances to those stated the action of 
the whole W.C. T. U. would have 
been that of the Central Union of 
Chicago? Second, whether in case 
creed— Unitarian, Jewish, Agnostic, 
or Roman Catholic—is the slightest 
bar in the privileges or activities of a 
member ofa W.C. T. U. it would not 
be more just to such women, and wiser 
in every respect to make a distinction 
between active and associate members, 
restricting active membership to those 
who are members of evangelical 
churches. 3 

I want to plead with the W. C. T. 
U. that they do not allow their zeal 
in one line of thought and work to 
crowd out the study side of life, nor 
their loyalty to their religion to cramp 
intellectual and spiritual growth. 

GRACE H. BAGLEY. 


A MOTHER that is mean in any cor- 
ner of her life is mean to her baby in 
the cradle. 


THERE is nothing in worship but 
what existed before in mythology.— 
James Darmesteter. 


Shug Hooy Pulpit. 


What Can Ethics Do for Us ? 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN BEFORE THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
CLUB OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, SANDERS 
THEATRE, MARCH 27, 1890, BY WILLIAM 
MACKINTIRE SALTER. 


Without essaying formal definitions 
we may say that ethics is at bottom 
the sense of right, as science deals 
with facts and philosophy attempts to 
reconcile what is, what ought to be, 
and all other objects of human interest 
in some comprehensive conception. 
In an earlier day we might have 
spoken of ethics as science ; but now, 
since ‘‘science’’ is correlated with what 
can be dealt with by the methods of 
observation and experiment, it con- 
duces to clearness of thought to dis- 
tinguish ethics from science, inasmuch 
as ethics deals with purely ideal con- 
ceptions which can neither be seen nor 
handled nor experimented with, and 
are true to the mind alone. The 
maxim, for example, ‘‘ Do unto others 
as you would that they should do to 
you,’’ does not indicate of itself what 
happens, or ever has happened or ever 
will happen. Itisa rule prescribing 
what should happen. It is not gath- 
ered from experience, nor founded 
on experience; it is a demand of 
the mind. How far any one has 
acted according to the maxim is of 
course a question for science, and to 
be settled according to purely scientific 
methods; ideal conceptions of what 
men ought to do have not the slight- 
est value in determining what they 
actually do; moral idealism and his- 
torical realism are perfectly compatible. 
But though every man acted according 
to the maxim, such knowledge would 
be of a fact merely, notof arule ; and 
to determine why men should so act, 
resort would have to be had to other 
than purely scientific methods. 

We essay in these days to find 
in the results of moral conduct its jus- 
tification: we should obey the Chris- 
tian maxim, for example, because we 
help thereby to make men happy or 
to prolong their lives. But what we 
do not realize, or realize but faintly, is 
that there is an assumption underlying 
all this—namely, that men’s happiness 
or length of days are ends we must 
respect. As matter of fact these ends 
are often not respected ; and the best 
we can say is that they always should 
be; in other words, that the right rule 
would be to respect them. Hence, 
instead of being led to solid facts on 
which to base the Christian maxim, as 
was expected, we are simply led to 
another rule, and arule as purely ideal, 
as difficult to obev as ever was the 
Golden Rule of Jesus. In truth we 
can never found a rule on facts, but 
only on some deeper rule. Science 
may tell us what means we must use 
to secure our ends, it may inform us 
as to our resources in making any 
moral effort ; but as to what our ends 
should be, as to the supreme rules of 
action (springing as they must from a 
determination of those ends), science 
working by observation and experi- 
ment, knows nothing and can know 
nothing—they belong to another realm 
than that with which it deals. 

And so the first service which ethics 
may render us is to enlarge our phi- 
losophy. We are enamored to-day 
with the promises of a scientific phi- 
losophy. The scientific method has 
yielded such rich results in certain 
spheres that it is no wonder that gen- 
erous and ambitious minds have con- 
ceived the idea of applying it in all 
spheres. Could but all knowledge be 
verified! Could our speculations only 
be rigorously tested! Then with what 
firmness we might face an unwilling 
world—and we could well afford to 
relinquish some unverifiable ideas for 
the sake of publishing others with 
absolute confidence! Yet what ideas 
can we verify? Verification is of 
course the testing of ideas by facts or 


We think, we conjecture—and then 
we observe, we experiment; and as 
the result of the process we say our 
thoughts are either true or not, or still 
uncertain. The ideas then that we 
can think of verifying are those that 
relate to facts or the relations between 
them. Ideas in the field of psychology, 
of sociology, of history, as well as of 
physics in its various branches, are all 
actually or conceivably verifiable ; 
ideas as to the twentieth century and 
its social order can ultimately be 
compared to the fact as truly as 
ideas with regard to the social system 
in which we live. But how can we 
verify ideas not as to what happens or 
exists, but as to what ought to happen 
or exist? In the very nature of the 
case they can not be tested by the fact, 
since they are not ideas of fact. If 
we say, this is a just man or this is a 
just social order, the assertion is a 
verifiable one—we can compare the 
conception with what is; but if we 
say this man or the existing social 
order ought to be just, we leave the 
realm of fact altogether ; though jus- 
tice can actually be predicated of 
neither, the assertion may be just as 
true. Hence, reluctant as we may be 
to aumit it, moral ideas belong just to 
the realm of unverifiable ideas; we 
have to believe in them, if we believe 
in them at all, not because they have 
the fact on their side, but because of 
their own intrinsic attractiveness and 
authority. He who really believes in 
them would believe in them all the 
same, though in all his experience, and 
in all the ages of history he never 
discovered a living embodiment of 
them; yes, he might rise to the sub- 
lime height of the poet, and own 
them still with reverence, though 
‘‘Hatred and wrong had been proclaimed 

Law through the worlds, and right mis- 

named,”’ 

Hence he who admits ethical ideas 
into the circle of his beliefs can never 
be content with strictly ‘‘ scientific ’’ 
philosophy. So far as ‘‘scientific’’ 
means clearness and systematic ar- 
rangement of conceptions, he will, of 
course, crave scientific philosophy and 
no other; but so far as ‘‘scientific’’ 
denotes reliance on observation and 
experiment, so far as ‘‘scientific’’ 
philosophy is put forth as a new meth- 
od of philosophizing, it must inevita- 
bly be regarded as incomplete. Beyond 
the realm of what is and happens, 
ethics opens another realm of what 
oughttobe. Alongside of every man, 
of every action, of every institution, 
of every social order, is the notion of 
what they should be. ’Tis not another 
set of facts, but a prescription, an 
ideal of what the facts should be. It 
is barely possible that in nature there 
is sometimes the separation between 
the reality and the idea; but we know 
that this is true of men—at least of 
most men and socialinstitutions. Sci- 
ence gives us one account of man, 
ethics another. Science tells us of 
the law according to which in reality 
men ordinarily act, and this, it must 
be confessed, is the law of self-inter- 
est; ethics of the law according to 
which they should act, the law of 
justice and brotherhood. The scien- 
tific view easily begets contempt ; eth- 
ics begets hope and trust. If I may 
venture the illustration, a difference 
between Carlyle and Emerson lay in 
this—that Carlyle saw men more 
nearly as they were, while Emerson 
regarded them in the light of what 
they should be, and saw them trans- 
figured. ‘The glory of man entranced 
Emerson; the littleness of men awoke 
the scorn of Carlyle. Yet these vary- 
ing points of view are not inconsistent ; 
and both aretrue. But the elevating, 
the consoling, the inspiring truth is 
on the side of Emerson. If we sink 
too completely in the critical view of 
human nature, we shall not know 
whether it is worth redeeming. Dur- 
ing the last century in France a cry 


the observed relation between facts. 


went up from noble spirits oppressed 
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by the theological poverty of the an- 
cient régime, Zlargissez Dieu! and to 
an age like the present, whose thought 
is dominated by conceptions borrowed 
from physical science, the appeal 
comes, Enlarge your philosophy, take 
off the bands and let ideas beyond the 
narrow bounds of fact freely circulate. 

And ethics not only enlarges our 
philosophy by opening to our view 
higher heights or deeper depths than 
science is aware of, but it gives us 
something ultimate in philosophy, 
ideas that may be fairly classed as 
ultimate truths. Ethics does not 
take the place of philosophy, it can be 
no more than a part of our total view 
of things; and yet, if I mistake not, it 
is not a part that is dependent on 
other parts (save as all truths are 
mutually correlated), but is an origi- 
nal and elemental constituent of the 
whole. ‘To Emerson, moral truth was 
a part of the first philosophy; the 
moral sentiment, he said, declared the 
law after which the universe was 
made; and I think that after criticism 
has done its perfect work with such a 
saying, this residuum of pure gold re- 
mains, namely, that whatever may be 
the actual forces in the world at any 
time, justice and love are rightfully 
supreme over them all, and that these 
are so interwoven with the order of 
things that nothing out of harmony 
with them can long stand. We have 
to explain many things, or seek to; 
matter, the whole material universe, 
once seen to be an order of sensations, 
demands an explanation beyond it ; 
all that happens, that begins to be, 
requires an explanation; all matter of 
fact laws, like gravitation, chemical 
affinity and the like, the contrary of 
which are perfectly conceivable, may 
find their vazson d’étre outside them- 
selves, may exist, for example, ulti- 
mately for moral ends; but the moral 
laws are neither effects nor things that 
happen, nor is their contrary conceiv- 
able—they do not exist for ends be- 
yond themselves, but to dominate all 
other ends; their victory in a universe, 
a universe transfigured by them, 
would be its own reason for being—a 
real end, a consummation, beyond 
which no greater glory could be. No 
man can ask, without cause for shame, 
why should he do justice, why should 
he love? These are his life, the 
things for which he exists—aye, if he 
wished to be just for some ulterior gain, 
he could not do so, for justice is in 
the heart, is on principle or itis not at 
all; and he who practices it for profit, 
or to gain notice or applause from man 
or God, dishonors what is sacredest 
in the world. 

It has ever been the faith of religion 
that there is such a thing as intuition 
of divine things; that the soul can in 
some sense know the object of its wor- 
ship, that it need not feed on hearsay 
and tradition and arguments, but can 
have vision. It is the imperishable 
glory of transcendentalism in our 
country that in the decay and disin- 
tegration of the old religion, which set 
in with this century, it sounded this 
high note. What matters it that it 
mingled some romancing with its 
philosophizing, that it hypostasized 
truth and justice and turned its ideas 
into substances? It had that living 
sense of the ideas, of their immediate 
authority, of their independence of 
the doubtful data of history, that was 
so wanting at the time, that was so 
necessary, if in the new conditions 
our calculating, thrifty, Yankee blood 
was to be stirred to generosity, to 
idealism and real religion. ‘‘ There 
are parts of faith so real and self-evi- 
dent that when the mind rests in them 
the pretensions of the most illumi- 
nated sect pass for nothing,’’ said Em- 
erson ; and for my own part, when, 
amid all the things I can waver or 
doubt about, my mind turns to right 
and justice I feel at once their claims, 
I own at once their sovereignty, and 
know with the good bishop that had 
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they might as they have right they 
would rule the world. That right 
and justice actually rule the world 
may be open to dispute, but that they 


ought to, that they are supreme over’ 


allelse, that our part as men is to 
help make them rule, that human life 
has this as a part of its ultimate law 
and aim —of this, one may be as sure 
as that the earth is under his feet; 
and the sense of it seems to lend in- 
finite dignity to this passing life of 
ours. 

How we shall put these data of 
ethics, along with those of science, 
and of art—one might add—and all 
other elements of human culture into 
a comprehensive conception or philos- 
ophy is another question; but, to my 
mind, materialism is insufficient, and 
all the indications seem to me to point 
in the direction of a purified theism. 
It is not, however, to present a phi- 
losophy, but to point to services which 
ethics may render us in building a 
philosophy (each one, perhaps, for 
himself) that I am now speaking. 

The second service of ethics which 
I have in mind, is to prevent our relig- 
ion from degenerating into a feeble 
optimism. Religion is sometimes 
conceived as the faith that the mingled 
good and ill of life are somehow all 
right. Even the passing triumphs of 
evil, it is said, and failures of good 
are as necessary and useful parts of 
the Divine Providence as the more 
obviously benignant parts that strike 
us all. Evil, we are assured, could 
not be in the Divine order at all, were 
it not as much a part of it as what we 
call good. Hence the practical de- 
duction is drawn that the condition of 
society at any given period is the best 
that can be at the time, else it would 
not be consistent with the infinite 
beneficence of Almighty Power. 

It is of course impossible to rebel 
against evil with any heartiness if we 
take such a view. Practically and by 
instinct we may do so; but religion 
will consist in suspecting beneficence 
behind what seems wrong and any 
absolute condemnation will savor of 
impiety. Conscience with its dis- 
tinctions, its limited approvals and 
stern disapprovals, is hence given a 
minor place in the scheme of human 
nature, if it is not regarded as an in- 
termeddler ; and the height of piety 
comes to be in viewing the course of 
human as of natural events with ex- 
alted composure as if a divine drama 
were unfolding itself before our eyes. 
Such seems to have been the view of 
Schleiermacher, who says that to the 
pious soul everything is holy, even 
what is mean and unholy.* 

How differently does religion shape 
itself when our first assurance is an 
ethical one, namely, that there is a 
right and a wrong and that on the 
side of right is a command and on the 
side of wrong a charge not to commit 
or consent to it. If the ethical sense 
is true, the doing of wrong is against 
the order of things and can not be for 
the best, not now nor in all the ages ; 
so far as men have done wrong in the 
past, they have been off the track 
marked out for them, and so far as so- 
ciety is made up of those who do 
wrong to-day, society is off the track 
now. By no means is ethics incon- 
sistent with the faith that all natural 
events, all happenings that man can 
not hinder, however direful they may 
appear, work ultimately to beneficent 
ends. It is possible to hold that “‘ fire 
and hail, snow and stormy wind’’ and 
all the elements fulfill the will of an 
Unseen Friend of man, who has other 
aims than simply to perpetuate man’s 
earthly. existence. But evil in the 


*Reder tuber die Religion, S. 51. So 
Hegel, ‘‘The religious mind views the 
world as ruled by Divine Providence and 
therefore as corresponding with what it 
ought to be.’’ ‘‘The insight, then, to 
which philosophy is to lead us is, that the 
real world is as it ought to be.’’ I quote 
from Seth’s Hegeliantsm and Personality, 
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moral sense, evil that man does or 
consents to, wrong, which alone is 
really evil, can not possibly work to 
good ends, and the high God may be 
concerned with it only as good men 
are—to undo it and bring its doers to 
naught. 

Hence, as we take ethics for our 
starting-point or no, the very meaning 
of religion, the idea of God itself and 
the whole interpretation of history 
may vary. If we begin with the 
moral sentiment, religion comes prac- 
tically to mean self-surrender to it, 
trusting ourselves to its suggestions, 
obeying its dictates, taking these 
sorry lives of ours and dedicating 
them to the good and the just. In- 
stead of piously confiding that all 
things are somehow right, it is rather 
finding out what is right and striving 
to do it, knowing that for man this is 
the appointed path and anything else 
is wandering in darkness. And the 
heights of /Azs piety are in revering 
the right though men disown it and 
ten thousand voices speak against it— 
though men call you a fool and you 
are alone on a mountain-top with God. 
With a religion of this sort go grave 
cares and weighty responsibilities and 
joys that are exalted. Life becomes 
serious and the seemingly trifling de- 
cisions of every day fraught possibly 
with awful issues; and though in 
moments one with a pure heart be- 
comes as gay as a child, ever is there 
the 


‘Hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within ”’ ; 
and the sense of the greatness of the 
task committed to us, the sense of the 
indifference, ‘‘the immoral thought- 
lessness of men,’’ go with us and keep 
us from having any but a central 
peace. To know that in a given 
situation there are many ways in 
which we may go wrong and only one 
in which we can go right, that we 
may miss our goal as well as attain it,: 
that things do not necessarily work 
for our benefit save as we choose 
the good, that the invisible Recti- 
tude may be shown in undoing us as 
well as in making us prosper, and 
that always beyond our longings and 
the most imperious cravings of the 
heart is the question of what we are 
really worth—with what solemnity 
may such thoughts affect us ! 

What a changed idea of the Un- 
seen Power does such a view naturally 
bring in its wake! No longer is that 
high Purpose seen indistinguishably 
in all that happens, but the antitheses 
of conscience are just the means by 
which we penetrate to it. Itison the 
side of good and against what is evil ; 
it is its very voice that whispers, 
‘“Thou must’’ and ‘‘ Thou must 
not’’; grounded in the depths of 
eternal being are these human dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. 
To the ethical believer God is a re- 
inforcement of his conscience, not a 
means of soothing or transcending it. 
The confession of God is being ready 
to take one’s stand with the lonely 
idea of one’s mind against whatever 
array of principalities and respecta- 
bilities. The faith in this true God 
supports reformers in their dreams ; 
it nerves those who, to quote a re- 
former’s words, ‘‘ rise from the lap of 
artificial life, fling away its softness 
and startle you with the sight of a 
man;’’ it is the inspiration of an 
Amos, an Isaiah, a Jesus, a Savon- 
arola, a Wendell Phillips, of those 
who say to nations as to individuals, 
‘Wash you, make you clean, put 
away the evil of your doings from be- 
fore mine eyes,’’ of those to whose 
rapt vision the settled order of society 
about them and the fabric of the state 
may melt to the substance of a dream, 
compared with the awful demands of 
truth and justice. Yes, in difficult 
efforts with ourselves, in despair over 
our private sins, this faith may be a 
tonic and inspiration. These faults 
of temper that mar our sweetness, 
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these sins of the tongue into which 
we so easily fall, these imperious pas. 
sions and appetites that in unthink. 
ing (and even in thinking) moments 
sweep us away, this subtle, pervasive 
selfishness— ah, yes, these have ex. 
perience and the fact on their side . 
but they are not the things to which 
we are called, they do not belong to 
the idea of our being—and the remem. 
brance of this idea may serve to 
quicken us and lift us up. 

With such ethicai inspiration, how 
weak seems the current historica] 
optimism ! How azve is it for histo- 
riaus to inform us that social and po-. 
litical institutions arise as they meet 
the exigencies of society and are there. 
fore in relation to the time and cir. 
cumstances necessarily good! How 
naive, | say—-when we consider what 
are often the springs of historic move. 
ments. Why should we be overcome 
by successions of facts and ponderous 
pages of history, when the motives 
that furnish the key to their explana- 
tion are of everyday occurrence and 
we may find them in our own breast, 
knowing that we do meanly. if we 
follow them and nobly only if we re- 
fuse to? Our century witnessed the 
growth of a social institution in this 
country. Did slavery arise (or rather 
take such proportions) because it met 
the needs of the people, because rela- 
tively to the time at least it was be- 
neficent? Beneficent? Beneficent to 
whom? Beneficent (as they thought) 
to those who wished, as we all do, to 
accumulate wealth, and who were 
bothered by no weak scruples as to 
the means they might use. Why 
should white men toil under broiling 
suns in field and swamp, when others 
could be found to do this work for them 
—yes, and be made to, with no more 
expense than that of their board and 
of a few whips to keep them in order? 
Do not philosophers tell us that men 
always follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and it is folly to expeet them to 
do otherwise? So long as the domi- 
nant race in the South was ruled by 
self-interest (and had not learned that 
substantially the same advantage 
could be had over the negro by freely 
contracting with him as by owning 
him), slavery was as natural under 
southern conditions as the virtual 
abolishing of it was in the North. 
Why should we mystify ourselves? 
This vast social institution developed 
from the vulgarest motives, not in 
obedience to the suggestions of Prov- 
idence, but in defiance of them,—or 
rather, shall we not say, ignoring 
them, God being connected with 
churches and sacred rites and ancient 
books, and being scarce thought of as 
the sanction of secular right and jus- 
tice. 

Yet the slaveholders were not 
so much greater sinners than other 
men: ‘This was the mistake: the one- 
sidedness of some of those who 
attacked slavery. It was in part the 
sense of this that kept Emerson with 
his profound insight and_ broader 
habits of mind from joining the ranks 
of special reformers. ‘‘If I am sel- 
fish,’’ he said, ‘‘ then is there slavery 
or the effort to establish it, wherever 
I go.’’ Had selfishness, one might 
have asked, left the North, had it 
deserted New England—and_ were 
brotherhood and social justice taking 
up their blessed reign there? How 
then about the tariff? How about 
the children in the factories? How 
about the denial of rights to women? 
How even about domestic service? 
“Two tables in every house! Abo- 
litionists at one and servants at the 
other!’’ ‘The fact is the notion of 
social usages and institutions arising 
because they are for the best, because 
they meet the needs of the time, 
is a pretty myth. Sometimes they — 
may, let us hope more and more they 
will; but sometimes they may aris¢ — 
only because a powerful class acting 12 — 
its own interests can make them aris¢ — 
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True enough, every historic devel- 
opment serves a purpose. But whose 
purpose ? the realistic historical stu- 
dent will always ask, God’s or man’s? 
—or, more definitely, of what men? 
The tariff certainly serves a purpose— 
possibly a national purpose during 
the war; whose purpose does it serve 
now? Perhaps the lobbies at Wash- 
ington can give the answer. Capital 
more and more concentrated in a few 
hands serves a purpose. Whose pur- 
pose? Even principles may be advo- 
cated for profit—as Philip of Spain 
wished liberty of worship in England 
that Catholics might get the upper 
hand there; as the worst Terrorists 
and most corrupt men in the French 
Revolution—Tallien, Rovere, Fréron, 
Fouché and their rotten crew—joined 
hands with the Moderates and advo- 
cated clemency for the sake of bring- 
ing to the guillotine the man bent on 
exposing them, and who, had he had 
capacity as he had virtue, might have 
saved the Republic—Robespierre ; as 
men to-day favor freedom of competi- 
tion to the end of buying out work- 
ingmen cheap, not hesitating at the 
same time to form unions and trusts 
among themselves to the end of sell- 
ing their goods dear; as within two 
years a republic has been born in 
Brazil, only, as it would appear (I 
may be mistaken) that a rich middle 
class may have their way unhindered 
by a just emperor who had taken away 
their slaves. Thecondition of society 
the best that can be at the time, else 
it would not be consistent with the 
infinite beneficence of Almighty 
Power? ‘The prosperous and power- 
ful and their friends may take this 
unction to their hearts, but the truth 
may often be that the condition of 
society is the best that can be despite 
‘‘the infinite beneficence of Almighty 
Power,’’ the best that the selfishness 
of the prosperous and powerful will 
let bes 

Hence I am led to speak of another 
service which ethics can render us, 
namely, in giving us a clue to the so- 
cial question; a clue, I say, nota 
solution, for to that end, no doubt, 
many factors must co-operate. It 
does not seem worth while to discuss 
whether there zs a social question. 
There are certain facts that oppress 
good men at the present time, and we 
may speak of them in this way or not 
as we choose. I have in mind the 
poverty of large masses of the popula- 
tion, joined with the circumstance 
that the work they do, or help in do- 
ing, issomehow creating great wealth. 
It will hardly do to say that this has 
always been so; if the statement were 
correct, the case would be only so 
much the worse. But it is not cor- 
rect ; there have been times when pov- 
erty was general ; there could be no 
argument then, save with the elements. 
Ground for moral dissatisfaction first 
exists when wealth arises, but one 
class of producers have little of it. 
Now three phenomena are tolerably 
patent to-day; /fyrs/, that wealth is 
enormously increasing, some having 
so much that they scarcely know what 
to do with it ; second, that others, a far 
larger number, factors in the produc- 
tion of this wealth, are yet, economic- 
ally speaking, not much better off 
relatively to the progressive standards 
of civilization than slaves and serfs 
have often been in the past, possess- 
ing, it is true, personal independence, 

which these classes had not, but with- 
out security of employment, which 
they ordinarily had; and (fhird, that 
still others, and nosmall number, have 
either irregular employment or else 
none at all. It is, of course, not true 
that the poor are getting poorer ; 
many could hardly do so without ceas- 
ing to exist at all; and, absolutely, 
they are rather getting richer. Neither 
is it true that the working class are 
better, morally speaking, than any 
other class, or that they do not often 
suffer from their own fault, or that 


" ; ; 


they do not partake of the general 
spirit of our industrial civilization and 
try to give as little and take as much 
as possible. It must be said, too, 
that some of the poor as of the well-to- 
do prefer not to work at all, if they can 
help it—to whom the apostolic maxim 
may well be applied (to the poor, I 
mean, of course). Still the fact re- 
mains that the rewards of large classes 
of actual laborers are disproportion- 
ately small, that they can scarcely 
under the present system rise perma- 
nently higher, and that the progress 
of technical inventions tends to make 
their labor unnecessary, though hap- 
pily this tendency has been thus far 
counteracted toa great extent by other 
influences. , 

It is the fashion of our economists 
to say that economical forces lie out- 
side of the moral sphere, that they are 
like gravitation to which we must 
submit but can not control; and it is 
true that once granting self-interest to 
be the motive, most of the so-called 
laws of political economy follow with 
inexorable necessity ; it is only on the 
basis of the love of gain that political 
economy, as ordinarily conceived, can 
be constructed into a science at all. 
But is self-interest the only econom- 
ical motive? It is surely that from 
which most men act in the realm of 
business and industry; and it is only 
on the supposition of its action that 
the large features of the industrial sit- 
uation can be methodically explained; 
here and there occurs a variation, sen- 
timents now and then mingle with 
the struggle, and philanthropy plays 
a part, but as a whole the business 
world is governed by business princi- 
ples, and even schemes like profit- 
sharing may be undertaken from far- 
seeing motives of gain. From the 
business motive comes the rule of buy- 
ing as cheap and selling as dear as 
possible ; from the business motive 
comes the rule of making all possible 
economies, cheapening production by 
the introduction of machinery, dis- 
nlissing unnecessary laborers and buy- 
ing labor like any other commodity 
(which in some form or other we ex- 
pect to sell again) at the lowest possi- 
ble rate. And since the business 
motive is in all, there is of course 
antagonism of interests, buyers and 
sellers are arrayed against each other 
and naturally try to take advantage of 
each other; and not only does the 
manufacturer contend against the 
workmen, and the workmen against 
the manufacturer, but the manufac- 
turer against the manufacturer, and 
the workmen against the workmen. 
Yes, and women against women, and 
children against children, the conten- 
tion only being limited by pools and 
trusts on the one side and labor unions 
on the other, and apparently with the 
end thus far of but arraying the two 
classes in more solid phalanxes against 
each other. To a certain extent, of 
course, the interests of labor and capi- 
tal are identical: but on the other 
hand, the product of the joint applica- 
tion of both being such and such an 
industrial quantity (either actual or 
estimated), the greater the share of it 
the employer insists on having, the 
less there can be for the workmen, and 
the more the workmen insist on hav- 
ing, the less will there be left for the 
employer. The net result of the war 
is, of course, what we see—the weaker 
tending ever to the wall, the weakest 
perishing, the many living a hand-to- 
mouth existence, some enjoying mod- 
erate comfort, the few in possession of 
wealth. It is not owing to artificial 
conditions—to laws or privileges, 
though these may accentuate natural 
tendencies ; it is the legitimate inevit- 
able result of an industrial system 
founded on self-interest, so long as 
men are unequal in talent and capac- 
ity ; it happens as easily in republics 
as in despotisms, would happen in a 
social state without government as 
well as under conditions that we know. 


Is it useless then tocry out? In- 
stead, I sometimes think that this is 
about the only radically useful thing 
one can do at present. For the grav- 
ity, the infinite difficulty of the prob- 
lem is that it is not individual or 
occasional instances of selfishness we 
have to deal with, but that selfishness 
regulates the system of industry ; 
that its action, instead of being 
regretted as a necessary evil, is often 
recognized as legitimate, normal and 
proper; that it is dignified by scholars 
as well as acted upon by men of 
affairs; that the proposal of other 
motives is written down as Utopian. 
Slavery was nothing to this problem— 
that could be wiped out by law, or in 
the last resort, by war,— present 
wrongs have their seat where laws 
can not touch them or wars abolish 
theni. The grave problem that faces 
us is not to make one or two amend- 
ments in our ways but to change our 
ways (and not so much their form as 
their spirit and law); to have it 
brought home to the conscience, the 
imagination and the heart of men that 
disorder, suffering, wrong are the 
natural and normal fruits of disregard- 
ing ethical motives and principles in 
the economical department of our life. 
What an anomaly forsooth, if there is 
a divine law of man’s being, that 
things should go equally well if we 
give no heed to it! 

In strict philosophical truth, there 
is no inevitableness whatever in the 
facts of distribution of which I have 
spoken ; they are inevitable only as 
the inevitable result of action accord- 
ing to certain principles—and with 
such action every moral _ senti- 
ment, every higher religious inspira- 
tion, is inconsistent. True, econom- 
ical forces lie outside the moral sphere; 
the task is to bring them inside the 
moral sphere, to so humanize and 
ennoble them and make them serve 
divine ends. It is a libel on human 
nature, a slander against the vener- 
able saying that man is made in the 
image of God, 7.¢., that he is the child 
of infinity, to say that self-interest is 
the only motive man can act from, in 
seeking economical or any other 
goods. Does not every father refute 
the imputation, who cares for his 
child as well as for himself, does not 
every brother who will have no inter- 
ests antagonistic to those of his kin, 
does not every patriot who cares for 
his country’s welfare and is prouder 
to serve it than he could ever be to 
serve himself? Is it too daring a 
dream that men might be brothers to 
one another beyond the bounds of 
kin, that patriotism might be the rule 
instead of the exception and men live 
for their country as well as die for it? 
Must we set it down as impossible 
that men should perform great serv- 
ices to the community, be beneficent 
rulers and directors of great enter- 
prises as well as serve in. all humble 
ways, unless they have the spur of 
private gain? Shall we make light 
of what Shakespeare calls 


‘‘ The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed,’’ 


and call it not only an idle legend of 
the past, but an unbelievable thing 
for the future? Does it stand written 
that this sordid industrial order can 
not become beautiful, irradiated be- 
cause divine laws are operating in it, 
so that the poets might sing it, in- 
stead of mourning over it, so that 
artists might be inspired by it instead 
of finding themselves stifled in its at- 
mosphere? Jesus was not of the 
temper to think so. Have we rid our- 
selves of all illusions and grown wiser 
in our day? Impossible? The heart 
refuses to credit it. The infinite soul 
within our soul says nothing is im- 
possible in the line of what is just 
and good. Humanity is not arrested 
in the process of its development, is 
not in some corner, some cu/ de sac, 
around which are only adamantine 
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walls, against which the ideal forces 
of our nature beat in vain. There is 
a way out, a way on. 

Ethics gives no plans. How unrea- 
sonable to expect this, when no plan 
of the existing social order could pos- 
sibly have been made out beforehand, 
from a knowledge of its principle 
alone! Ethics gives no plans, but 
only principles, principles to take the 
place of present principles; it says to 
the existing order, ‘‘ You are in the 
wrong, you are condemned in both 
your motives and your results, which 
are unworthy of men and intolerable 
to conscience ; I give you a principle 
in accordance with which you may 
set yourself right, the principle of 
instead of self-interest, of 
brotherhood rather than love of pri- 
vate gain; and I call on your states- 
men, your economists, your men of 
affairs, your sons of genius and de- 
vice to show the world how to carry 
it into effect, and to lead society in 
doing so.’’ The dread Power who 
rules the heavens does not disdain to 
use perishable means to serve him; 
the Eternal Idea waits for human 
brains and willing hands to carry it 
on totriumph. Ethics does not fore- 
stall the necessity of numberless ex- 
periments before the goal is reached. 
The eschatology of Jesus has gone ; 
the eschatology of nineteenth century 
prophets may go too. Ethics does 
not prophecy, it affirms, forever af- 
firms; it is its high office to liberate 
the heart, to take off the bands, to 
open the upper eyes of the soul, to 
give vision of principles. How fatu- 
ous to ask for a scheme, a programme, 
if we have not the generous impulse 
to which it would appeal, if we should 
attend to it only to puncture it! The 
fact is, the beneficent necessity that 
encompasses us and leaves no willing 
heart without witness of itself, will 
wait to bless us as long as we are will- 
ing to wait, and in the meantime will 
turn and overturn the work of our 
hands. We fancy we are secure in 
this land ; we go our way, we amass 
our gains, we buttress ourselves about 
with constitutions and laws, we 
make short shrift with those who dis- 
turb our peace, we build churches and 
cathedrals and noble seats of learning 
thinking perchance to atone for the 
manner of acquiring our wealth by 
the manner of expending it; but Des- 
tiny says to us, ‘‘If you outrage the 
poor and the weak, and all the more if 
you turn the outrage into a system 
and plead your helplessness in face of 
economic laws to mend it, I will 
mend it for you—or rather, I will de- 
stroy it; your civilization will go down, 
as that of Assyria, of Egypt, of Greece 
and of Rome has before you.’’ I know 
not whether the twentieth century will 
be fairer than this; I trust so, I must 
believe so;—but if the love of gain has 
its unhindered way, if industrial ten- 
dencies now setting in go on uncon- 
trolled, in this noble land of ours it will 
either witness the rise of a feudal 
régime or else a lapse into a Byzantine 
stage, from which only some freshen- 
ing breeze like that of the Revolution 
of 1789 could deliver us. ’Tis not for 
us to put our faith in men, in meas- 
ures, in machinery, in economic ten- 
dencies undirected by moral ideas ; 
there is no safety, no healing, no conso- 
lation there,—safety lies in the domin- 
ancy of moral principle, or, as Isaiah 
might have said, outside of obedience 
to the living God. 

And finally, ethics may serve us by 
giving point and purpose to our indi- 
vidual lives. ’Tis passing strange 
how quick these lives go out, how 
fragmentary they are, how full of 
possibilities that time and chance 
never let blossom. The motto of the 
sensualist we know; but it would 
seem the part of a man to dominate 
his life the more with nobleaims. The 
central aim of life is to contribute to 
the victory of the good in the world. 
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religion ethics and to make a religion 
of our ethics. I suppose we all feel 
it—religion in any high sense is not 
the fact of our time. We have our 
institutions to which we point with 
pride, but religion is not one of them ; 

e€ give our wealth to its service, but 

t our hearts; weare ‘‘moral,’’ but 
not on principle; that which made 
the early church sublime—the tran- 
scendent hope, the sense of the sanc- 
tity of heaven about to descend and 
touch the earth—is not with us; the 
fires of the heart are so low that we 
smile at those who conceive great 
hopes for mankind. I appeal to you, 
young men, disown such scepticism 
and be the bearers of moral ideas to 
this day and generation. ‘Trust your 
heart and dare for justice and the right 
in every department of human life. 
Nurse in yourselves not only charity, 
but hearts ‘‘ of steel to fight down the 
proud.’’ Open your souls and drink 
in faith and courage with each new 
dawning day. Surrender yourselves, 
first of all, to the moral sentiment, 
since only those who are right can 
set things right. In a word, take 
these slighted moral principles, behind 
which the Power of power is hidden, 
and make a religion of them. The 
sublime is after all not far from the 
common day; we have not to reach 
after it or travel for it; we have but 
to turn the eyes inward, and there it 
is; native, constitutional to us, the 
life of our life, the soul of our soul, 
an Infinite Majesty waiting to trans- 
figure us, to rescue us from our mor- 
tality, to make us deathless with itself. 


Bates from the ‘Bish. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Unitarian church 
here has lost one of its oldest and most hon- 
ored members, Judge James L. Angle. The 
whole city has been speaking of him this 
past week with love and thankfulness. The 
state of New York retires its judges as they 
reach their seventieth birthday. When, ac- 
cording to this law, Judge Angle, in the 
prime of his powers, left the bench of the 
Supreme Court a few yeais ago, the testimo- 
nial of his comrades of the bar bore witness 
to such qualities as these in him: ‘An eru- 
dition which seems to be growing rare, a 
ripe experience, a diligence which no labor 
could weary, a simple uprightness, intoler- 
ant indeed of wrong, but still more unsus. 

icious of it, a patience which was only too 
indulgent, a courtesy which never failed.’’ 

He was one of the men who by their char- 
acter make the church to which they belong 
honorable in acity. In the day of our small 
things, as in our days of bettering things, he 
did the work of four men for us here; mak- 
ing a furnace-fire if the janitor had given way 
again to his besetting sin, superintending the 
Sunday-school year after year, preaching for 
the sick or absent minister, he did each or 
all according to the need; the pastor’s un- 
paid colleague in all good work. And his 
outward presence told the qualities within : 
he had the charm of noble manners and the 
beautiful face. All loved him. His very 
smile made part of Sunday to us. 

He has taken UNITy for years, and was a 
warm friend of the Western Conference,—an 
understanding friend of it. His very last 
public word, and it was spoken but last Sun- 
day in the church, was to move that the 
Rochester church send delegates to the ap- 
proaching Conference. So with a greeting 
to the coming Liberty of Faith he left us. 

Ww. C. G. 


Rocky Mountain Conference.—The pro- 
gramme of the second annual meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Conference of Liberal 
Christian Churches which is to take place in 
Denver, May 9, 10 and 11, has been received. 
It contains many good numbers, and among 
them may be mentioned a paperon ‘‘ The 
Training of Sunday-school Teachers,’’ by 
Rev. Wm. H. Brodhead, an address by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot on ‘‘ The Work to which we are 
Called,’’ and another by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
** What is Our Liberal Gospel.’’ At the Sun- 
day evening meeting, May 10, the general 
subject will be, ‘‘The Way Out of Ortho- 
doxy,’’ and addresses will be delivered by 
Rev. D. N. Hartley, D. J. Haynes, ., and 
Stephen Peebles, Esq., the closing address 
of the evening being delivered by Rev. J. E. 
Roberts. The afternoon session, May ITI, 
will be under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance of Unity Church, Denver, the prin- 
og ard of the session being given by 

rs. 5. A. Eliot upon ‘‘The Work of the 
National Alliance.’”’ Rev. S. A. Eliot is now 
the President of the Conference and Rev. 
Wm. R. G. Mellen is its Secretary. 


Denver, Colo.— Rev. S. A. Eliot writes from 
Denver, giving a most promising and en- 
couraging account of the way in which the 
Unitarian churches have increased and mul- 
tiplied within the province of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference which comprises Col- 
orado, Wyomingand Utah. At the time this 
Conference was organized, just one year ago, 
there were but three churches and one 
mission in all the field, and Mr. Eliot him- 
self was the only settled pastor. Within the 
year, however, things have changed, and at 
the coming meeting of this conference, six 
churches and three missions will be repre- 
sented, with the number of ministers in- 
creased from one to six. The Salt Lake 
Church is described as a marvel, and the Colo- 
rado Springs Church as a sturdy youngster, 
and great things are expected from the 
Pueblo Mission. Next fall it is hoped that 
a beginning may be made at Ogden, Utah. 
The Denver Church is the center of this 
activity, and may well feel gratified over the 
results, so far obtained. Truly, there is 
nothing like western growth, in religion as 
well as in other things. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—The Eau Claire Leader 
for Wednesday, April 29, contains a report 
of asermon on ‘‘ Sabbath Observance”’ de- 
livered by Rev. Henry Doty Maxson. Mr. 
Maxson emphasizes the fact that none but 
necessary labor should be performed upon the 
Sabbath. ‘It islawful to do good upon the 
Sabbath day,’’ and so work of this kind be- 
comes necessary, and may be considered 
holy. Incidentally the speaker declared 
himself in favor of keeping the Columbian 
Exposition open on Sunday as well as art 
galleries, reading-rooms and other means of 
public instruction. 


Boone, Iowa.—R. Sutton writes from 
Boone, to one of our postoffice mission 
workers, that there are still a faithful few 
who have not given up interest in the liberal 
movement at that point. It appears that 
there exists a large unawakened liberal ele- 
ment in ‘the vicinity, which only needs a 
leader, in order to come out of the darkness 
and rally to the support of a Unitarian 
Church, 


Chicago.—Rev. W. W. Fenn of Massachu- 
setts is now in the city and is to fill the pul- 
pit of the Church of the Messiah for two 
months. 

—Hon. Daniel L. Shorey who has been 
spending the winter abroad has returned in 
time to preside at the meetings of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In a recent copy of 
the Minneapolis 77ibune, two sermons are 
reported, the first being a strong and vigor- 
ous protest from Rev. D. M. Shutter against 
the Sunday theater, and the second, ‘‘A 
Plea for the Press,’’ by Rev. S. W. Sample. 
Mr. Sample does not condemn the Sunday 
paper. 


Perry, Iowa.—The liberal workers are 
actively advancing their cause at this point. 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, 
preached for them, in the opera house, May 
10. Rev. A. M. Judy of Davenport expects 
to speak there the latter part of the month. 


Kendalville, Ind.—Rev. C. H. Fitch has 
charge of the People’s Church at this point. 
The services are held in the Opera House, 
and good congregations and a steady inter- 
est are reported. 
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Behind the times 
—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline ; behind in her work, 
too, both in quantity and qua- 
lity. With Pearline, work is 
easier and better. Clothes can 
be washed without being worn 
out; cleaning can be done with- 
out scouring and scrubbing. 
All that it does is done with- 
out danger; the only danger 
is in getting something else. 
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from all countries. 


SPECIALTIES IN 


CHAMBER SETS. 
DINNER SETS. 
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NOT RADICAL DRESS REFO 
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GEORGE FROST %&CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


CHICAGO. 
‘d : atin 
i is a good thing for you: 
ucation man or young womuii-- 
what a pity that it is clear out of reach of fully 


A Coliege 
"4 95 per cent. of the brainiest, bravest, worthiest 


of the young folks of the country! But do you know that 


For $2 5 or 7 cents a day for one year, the fair equivalent of a college 

9 education is within the reach of any go-ahead boy or girl? It may 
seem incredible, but it is true! If one had only his choice of the two, what he could 
learn at college, or what he could learn from the 


Best Cyclopedia published, thousands of wise people would choose 


the Cyclopedia—it covers the entire of human 
knowledge—it is a teacher who never grows weary of being questioned—is always at 
hand, your lifetime through, and not for a few months only. 


The Columbian Cyclopedia ‘2 Gudepedia of Uni- 


versal Knowledge and 

an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one; 32 volumes, nearly 26,000 

pages, and 7,000 illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, 

per set, $32.00. Specimen es free; sample volume 60 cents, postage 16 
cents ; sample returnable if not wanted, and money refunded, 

$5 OO cash will secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 

° cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as install- 


ments of $1.25 for each are paid. 25 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco. 


Hail P Columbian ! ‘“‘T find it a most admirable work, the most 


convenient that has appeared.”—JamEs M. 
Cassety, Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘It meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should be than any other 
I know.”—J. F. Crooxer, Supt. of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘ We have the Columbian in our office. It treats on all subjects, and | go entire 
satisfaction.”—J. P. WHITEHEAD, Department of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 

‘*T have several cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this I much prefer for 
every-day reference.” —Wwa. H. Tayior, State Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 

‘‘T feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teachet’s vade mecum. 
Teachers will not often be —— to go beyond its pages for help.”—Gro. J. LUCKEY, 
Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘*In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands pre-eminent. I ex- 
pect to get more real service from it than from oss else in my library.”—F. 8. 
Firca, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

‘*T like the Columbian the better the more I examine it. I have writtento * * * 
my warm commendation of it.”—Pror. James Strone, 8.T.D., Editor McClintock 
& Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


{* New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. Prices:remark- 
Catalogue, ably low. Sold by all Dealers. Agents wanted everywhere, 
THE CoLUMBIAN PUBLISHING Co., 393 Pearl Street, New York; 242 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Mention this paper when you write. 
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EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESS 
| The Tailor 


PAM PHLET~-BOOK, ENTITLED 


\ 


ing Wheel, 
lady to cut and fit 


by the inventor at $7.50. 


BY CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRIcA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D, 
Mas.ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


E 


UPON APPLICATION TO Y 


MAKER. 


+ 


ete., enabling any 


any garment 
worn by woman or child,is eee 
ya 


WALL PAPER 


14 & 16 W. Randolph Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THIS SEWING MACHINE 
ONIY $10! 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. = Top 1 arness $7. 
We carry the largest stock and greatest assort- = 6 00 Family ayy Scale, 1.00 
ment in the West. White blanks 3c to 6c. Gilts 5c to 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale 3.00 
25c. Embossed Gilts 5c to 50c. 18 in. Frieze and nar- jem 4000 Ib. 1 Stock Scale.” .40.00 
row borders to match all papers and ceilings. Forge Se a Tools 20.00 
GROTH & KLAPPERICH, 000 other Articles at Half P 
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Bly Bom, 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars shine for- 
ever. 


Mon.—God’s rewards and punishments are 
all natural. 


Tues.—No soul touches another soul except 
at one or two points. 


Wed.—In the central deeps of our being we 
are alone. 


Thurs.—What a man can do in conjunction 
with others does not test the man. 


Fri.—Lett life be a life of faith. 
Sat.—God supplies the wants which he has 


created. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


Dandelions. 


Upon a showery night and still, 
Without a word or warning, 

A trooper band surprised the hill, 
And held it in the morning. 

We were not waked by bugle-notes, 
No cheer our dreams invaded, 

And yet, at dawn, their yellow coats 
On the green slopes paraded. 


We careless folk the deed forget ; 
Till one day, idly walking, 
We marked upon the self-same spot 
A crowd of veterans talking. 
They shook their trembling heads and gray, 
With pride and noiseless laughter ; 
When, Well-a-day ! they blew away, 
And ne’er were heard of after. 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Discreet Mother. 


Six boys in a crowd talking so bus- 
ily that they are perfectly oblivious to 
anything around. The head speaker, 
a bright boy of twelve, says emphat- 
ically: 

‘‘Now, remember, mum’s the word; 
and each of you bring ten cents to- 
morrow and we’ll have six books to 
start with. I’ll get them, and we can 
meet in our barn and read them. It 
is not in use now, and none of the folks 
need know anything about it, and 
we'll see if we can’t read in peace, 
without all ourmothers and big sisters 
throwing everything into the fire and 
making such an eternal racket.” 

These boys, as you will see, had 
caught the disease so common to boys 
of that age—dime novels. Yes, and 
of the very worst kind. Stories highly 
seasoned with descriptions of the most 
improbable adventures. The more un- 
likely the story, the nearer the boys 
thought it approached the truth ; and 
each boy’s heart was aflame with a 
wild desire to experience some one of 
the very thrilling adventures so beau- 
tifully described in ‘‘The Missing 
Trail ; or, Wild Bob of the Rockies,”’ 
which well-thumbed and dog-eared 
copy had gone the entire rounds of 
the boys, until Mrs. Ellis, having dis- 
covered it in Rob’s coat pocket, 
promptly consigned it to the flames, 
and treated Mr. Bob to a long lecture 
on the sinfulness of such reading, and 
and threatening him with a whipping 
which he’d remember the longest day 
he lived if she found any more. This, 
however, only added fuel to the fire of 
his interest in the aforesaid books, and 
the fire though apparently squelched, 
only smouldered under Bob’s calm ex- 
terior, for in his short career he had 
been obliged, for more reasons than 
one, to use a little strategy concerning 
his movements, as family difficulties 
often arose and put an end to many of 
his most cherished hopes. ‘The money 
was collected and the books bought. 

Harry Nelson, who had one of the 
best of mothers, even went so far as 
to take his home, and as his mother 
was not in, ventured to throw himself 
down upon the old sofa, stick his feet 
up on the back»and read just one more 
chapter. 

Mrs. Nelson was a very politic 
woman with her boy. She hadalways 
been his boon companion, had steered 
him clear of many of the shoals beset- 
ting the boy’s life, and between the 
mother and son existed the most per- 
fect confidence. As she quietly en- 
tered the room, she noticed that Harry 
was absorbed, and stepping up behind 


him read, ‘“The Frozen Pirate ; or—’’ 
When Harry heard his mother’s voice 
he sprang up and intended to hide the 
book, as he had been thoroughly cau- 
tioned to do by the others. 

‘“‘Why, Harry, what is it ? 

“Oh, only a book a boy lent me.’’ 

‘Is ita good one ?’’ 

‘Yes, it’s awfully interesting.’’ 

‘Well, I’m glad of that, for ifthere’s 
anything I do enjoy it is a good book. 
Just lay it by till after supper, and this 
evening we'll read it together.’’ 

Harry complied, but feeling all the 
time as if there was something wrong 
about it somewhere. After supper, 
Mrs. Nelson got her sewing, and said: 

‘“‘Now, Harry, you read and I'll 
sew.”’ 

So Harry began. Heread a little 
while, but somehow the book didn’t 
seem the same to him; things came 
up in the story that he did not just 
like to read to his mother. 

‘*Do you like it ?’’ he asked. 

‘Well, I can tell as you go on; if 
you are interested in it I think I will 
be.’”’ 

So Harry read on. It wasn’t quite 
as interesting as it had been for some 
reason. Finally, as his interest flagged, 
he told his mother all about it, and 
where they were reading them. 

‘‘And can you get them all?’ Mrs. 
Nelson asked. ‘‘What a treat there 
isin store for us! We'll finish this 
one and then you can get another, 
and they’ll last us for most of the 
winter.”’ 

Harry winced. He was tiring of it 
already. He had expected his mother 
to act a little as Rob’s mother had. 

Mrs. Nelson went on with her sew- 
ing, and Harry read until about nine 
o’clock. Finally, Harry laid down 
the book, and with some anxiety said: 

‘‘What do you think of it, mother ?’’ 

‘* Oh, it’s very thrilling ; don’t you 
think so ?’’ 


“Well, yes ; but do you s’pose these” 


boys really did these things ?”’ 

“Why, you must just think how 
you would do under such circum- 
stances,’’ 

‘‘T should be scared to death,’’ ad- 
mitted Harry. 

‘Mercy! Would you? Why, I 
was just congratulating myself that if 
a bold, horrid man was to step in on 
us now and say, ‘Madam, your money 
or your life?? you would bravely 
spring up to my rescue and say, ‘Hold 
there, villain! Unhand that woman, 
or your life’s blood shall pay for the 
outrage !’ and that you would imme- 
diately draw out that immense knife 
you got a short time ago and made so 
sharp, and stab him.”’ 

Harry’s eyes were luminous by this 
time; he couldn’t understand his 
mother at all. 

“But go on, Harry; I must hear 
the rest of that before I go to sleep.”’ 
And Harry read a little longer. 

Ten o’clock came, and Mrs. Nelson 
began making preparations for bed. 
For their evening lesson she read the 
first Psalm. In guarded language she 
drew Harry’s attention to the climax 
of the verses, first, walking with the 
ungodly, then standing, stopping a 
little longer to listen, and finally be- 
ing so taken up with the attractive- 
ness of evil as to sit down and stay 
with it. She did not attempt to mor- 
alize, but just sowed the seed and let 
it alone; then pressing him to her 
heart, she kissed him fondly : 

‘God keep you, my boy, in the 
time of temptation. Good-night.’’ 

When Harry awoke the next morn- 
ing, he lay thinking quite busily. As 
he started off to school, his mother 
called : : 


‘Be sure and get another book, 


Harry, and tell the boys to come here 
to-night and read them if they want 
ig 6 
The boys were thunderstruck at the 
invitation: Rob Ellis, who was leader 
of the crowd, was disposed to scold : 
‘‘Such a cad as you are, Harry 


Nelson, to blab everything to your 
mother.’’ 

‘Well, what of it? She enjoys 
them. I guess if I can read them 
mother can.”’ 

Rob was a little confused at Mrs. 
Nelson’s literary taste, but next eve- 


“Well it all seems to me as if it 
couldn’t have happened.”’ 

Mrs. Nelson wisely kept silent. 
There is a time when silence is so 
much moreeffective. If mothers only 
knew this better their influence over 
their boys would be so much greater ; 


ning Harry coaxed Rob around for the | for there is nothing boys, and men 


evening. The reading began, and al- 
though the boys took turns about 


too, so utterly detest as constant nag- 


‘ging and pointing out a moral in 
reading, it flagged. The color would | everything. The world can not be 


creep up into Rob’s face when he read | reformed in 


a day, but a great deal 


some of the tall, bragging talk that | can be done toward it if every mother 


some of the characters indulged in;| would reform her own boy. 


it didn’t seem just the thing before 
Mrs. Nelson. Before the evening was 
well over both boys were completely 
nauseated with the book. When they 
were alone, Harry said : 

‘‘I don’t believe I'll finish that 
book, mother; I don’t think it’s nice.’’ 


‘“Why not, Harry ?’’ 


ie 
Ly / Nt 


The Superior 


“MARCH to search, APRIL to try, MAY to tell if you live or die.” Soruns the old 


4 


adage. 


Women 
need not sigh for missions when the 
greatest of all missions lies at their own 
door. 

In after years Harry Nelson said 
that he owed all that he was and hoped 
to be to the wisdom and gentle tact of 
his mother.—Ladies’ Home Compan- 
ton. 


Medicine 


But if you take AY ER’S Sarsaparilla during the morths of March and 
April, the result in May will be all you could desire. 


To overcome the ailments peculiar 


to Spring, purify and invigorate the blood by the use of AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. All 
who make use of THIS as their Spring medicine need have no fear of That Tired Feel- 
ing, Indigestion, Headache, Pains in the Back and Limbs, Feverishness, and other 
Cisagreeable symptoms so prevalent at this period of the year. For the young, the old, 
the middle-aged—for all—_ AY ER’S Sarsaparilla is the SUPERIOR MEDICINE 


FOR SPRING. Be particular that your druggist gives yu AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. 
IT CURES OTHERS AND WILL CURE YOU. 


BE UP 
TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. 


every WATERPROCF COLLAR of CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


INOt to Split! 
INOt to Discolor!? 


BEARS THIS MARK, 


TRADE 


LULO 


MARK. 


CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
: COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


MR, KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHUOL. : 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.I.T.), Principal 


OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O'FARRELL, 


Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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Aunomngements, 
Unity Library. 


Three numbers of this monthly 


series 


are nowready. The first is THE AURORA- 


PHONE, a romance, by Cyrus Cole. 


The 


second is THE GENIUS OF GALILEE, by 
Anson Uriel Hancock; an historical novel 
of the life and times of Jesus, from the stand- 
point of modern thought. A notable feature of 
the new paper edition is a half-tone engrav- 
ing of Munkaczy’s “Christ before Pilate’ on 


the cover. The third number is THE 


FAITH 


THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by William C. 


Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, fi 
thousand just ready. Price of each 


fteenth 
of the 


three numbers thus far issued, fifty cents a 


copy, postpaid from this office, or for 
the following booksellers: 


Baltimore, Md.— Cushing & Co. 


sale by 


Boston, Mass.—Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 


St. 


Cumberland, Md.—John A. Fulton & Co. 


Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Le Baron & Co. 
Fairfield, Neb.—George A. Howe. 


Faribault, Minn.— George S. Whitney, Charles 


E. Smith. 
Gloucester, Mass.— Proctor Brothers. 


Lead City, 8. Dakota.._W. B. Perkins, Jr. 


Madison, Wis.—W. J. Park & Son. 


Minneapolis, Minn...Chas. D. Whitall & Co. 


Moline, Ill.—H. G. Axelson & Co. 
New Orleans, La.—Geo. F. Wharton. 
Omaha, Neb.— John S. Caulfield. 
Perry, lowa.—E. A. Parks. 

Quincy, Ill.—-Mrs. F. E. Doyen. 


Rochester, N. Y.._Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Philip Roeder. 

Salt Lake City, Utah,-C. H. Parsons. 
Springfield, 11.— Frank Simmons. 
Vicksburg, Miss.—Clarke & Co. 


Chicago.—A. C. McClurg & Co., Wabash 
Ave. and Madison St.; Chas. MacDonald 
& Co.,55 Washington St.; Brentano’s, 206 
Wabash Ave. William R. Hill, 5 and 7 
Monroe St., Post Office News Co., 87 


Adams St. 
Is your bookseller in this list? If 


so, call 


on him and look at our books. If not, ask 
him to place a standing order for Unity 
Library. We allow a liberal discount, 
and every dealer who places a standing order 
has the privilege of exche:iiging unsold num- 


bers for later ones. 


If you are not within reach of a book- 
seller, send $1.50 and have a copy of each 


of the three numbers mailed to you. 


Our Heredity from God.—A reader 


book at Lakewood, Ohio, says in 4 


letter: ‘‘I have read two hundre 
and think it the clearest philosophy 
origin that Ihave ever read. Mental 


of this 
ersonal 
pages, 
of our 
science 


is well boiled down in its pages. I can see 
the science of life clearer and clearer. 
Give us more Powells and less of Talmage !”’ 
The book is for sale at UNIry office, $1.75 


postpaid. 


A CHICAGO subscriber (so we infer from the 
postmark) sends a dollar in an envelope with 
one of our circulars, but nothing to indicate 


the name of the remitter. We shall 


be glad 


to give proper credit if we are advised who 


sent the dollar. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
The treasurer reports the following cash 


receipts. 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. ......... 
Ray Johnson, Cleveland,O......... 
Unitarian Church,Germantown,Pa..... 

" wee 

“ age 
rr i i ks bm 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis. ......, 
ae ee 
Iowa Unitarian Association. ......., 
Unity Church, Cleveland,O......... 
F. L.. Hosmer, _ re Pe 
a ae ewer, moeeawne,O.. . «s+ 2 car 
Unitarian Church, Kalamazoo, Mich... . 


ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. ....... 
Ms. E.S. Rowse, St. Louis,Mo....... 
Miss E. H. Walker, Chicago. ....... 
OB a ree er ae ee 


$1,621.59 
10.00 
55.50 
25.00 
12.50 


$5,207.20 


ON PAREER MEMORIAL FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ........ 
‘*A Friend,” Fall River, Mass. ...... 
i Ce 6 <. s pin 5 bie oe Oe 


ON EMERSON FUND. 
Previously ackmowledged......... 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-headache. 


100.00 


$3,058.45 


$18.05 


now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 


a 
' (¢S [3 kK] Dollar Clearance Sale. 
| 25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
(I a : 1 Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 
Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
' 


Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o0 Years thé Standard. 


—~— 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 


ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComps, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’s”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 
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Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many cases uf 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another ; 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
nk ge hites which it contains, : 
You will find it for sale at your! 
Drugsist’s but see you get the ? 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” , 
Rrra rere rr werent 
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The Best Books re, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB, ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


oT 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


At the rate they have 
id the Public Domains will 


FREE HOMES N | 
the time to secure as as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per acre. 


in 
all be goneinbyears. Nowis 
What better could be left for Children? Where these Lands are; how to get 


1 Eneravines, o Panorama of the United 
States. Address THE WESTERN WORLD). Ohicago, TIL 


AGENTS “her'weox exsity wabe.© saurues 
FREE. Send forterms, W. CG. Wiison, Kansas City, Mo. 


’ 


THE Farmers’ Voice. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E. P. Powell. 208 pe es. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given toany subscriber sending us 
anew name for a year with $1.00. 

The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
III pages, 25 cents. 

Practical Piety.— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, 1o cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 20 cents. 


aim and purpose to benefit mankind, 


The Farmers’ The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 


Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge | M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 


source for three times that sum. 


Why do we not | of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. 10 cents. 


increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 

swer is: We do not think two dollars fora iw od Truths for the Times.—Abbot. 1o cents. 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent Christian Propagandisim,.—Abbot. to cents. 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious God in the Constitution.—Bradford. 10 cents 


element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 


versal connection. 
Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial The Present Heaven.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


A GRAND OFFER. S333"3ie 


Compulsory Education,.--Abbot. 5 cents. 


The God of Science.—Abbot. to cents. 
On the Vision of Heaven.—Newman. 5 cents 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. to cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. t1ocents. 

The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc. 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, roc. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 


To introduce THE STUDIO, we will send every reader | rious Atonement.—By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


mentioning this journal who remits ONLY 30 cents (silver . . . 
or postal note) two specimen numbers of THE STUDIO Relicion. By B <P Rog rome one | le Nay ag 


and one of the following beautiful ETCHINGS by famous 


artist-etchers: “Lady with a Rabbit,” or Portrait of | bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Catharine Lorillard Wolfe,”’ by Robert F. Blum. 


“Silver Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 


Coffee Pot set with Rough Pearls,” or “The Fritsche | Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 


Ewer,” or‘ John Quincy Adams at Sixteen,” or ‘‘Jap- | jij. The Carpenter’s Son, 


anese Agate Snuff-Bottle, Bronze Sword-Guard.” b 


Sidney L. Smith. “ Barye’s Venus and Juno,” or 


“Columbus Inkstand,”’ or Japanese Ivory Horn, Glass 


5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Y¥ | Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 


Water-Pot, Bronze Jar,’ by Otto H. Bacher. “He is, The Proposed Christian Amendment to 

Coming,” by William Hole. The entire set ts beautiful] the Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 

ly , +e . ; ; 

1B aphgmendneMerw. argheny Boe sage be ae bg ae ee pene: Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
‘ ’ , ‘ , F ‘ . h 

hanging in the most aristocratic home. W. Newman and Francis FE. Abbot. tro cents. 

é<o. for $2, The @ superb Etchings with 12 Photo-etch- The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. 5c. 

950. »3- ings and 20 copies of THE STUDIO sent on iy 

receipt of ONLY $3.00, just about ONE-HALF the price Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 


usually asked for ONE ETCHING. 


se 


t, send orders at once, as the edition is limited. 
The Stadio Pablishing Co., 864 Broadway, New York. 


To secure one or the | don’t wait six months and then complain because we 


can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 


FRE 


g 


larsand say what you want. 


EVERY LADY 


».Who sends us 25 CENTS and the names and 
we addresses of 10 lady friends who love to read 
will receive THE YOUNG LADIES’ BALAR, 
* large 16 page monthly full of Beautiful Pic 
tures, Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, House 
hold Doings aud Fancy Work, etc., ONE YEAR 
FRE . mens miss this rare bemery Py ny 
isthe best cheapest and ttiest 
AND Asi JOURN {published bu 
and after Jan. Ist., 1892, the regular price 
will be $1.00 per year. SEND T ONCE 
orany time before Jan. Ist., 1 and re- 
ceive itone year for only 25 cents. 

For 5 cents extra (30 cents in all) 
e willsend you post-paid an 


Me) ELEGANT FASHION CATALOGUE ot 


have about so full sets, aud when part of the pam. 
phiets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Charles H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 

CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E, Chan- 


Paper Patterns containing 40 pages and 
1300 illustrations of over 650 different 
styles of ladies’, misses’ and childrens’ 
| 1 1 R garments, amount of material necessary 
ily «. A\e tomakesame, ete, Ad. YOUNG LADIES’ 
5) 8 A BAZAR, 230 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 
DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 10 $4.00 
lilustrations | 
1615 Pages. {7 
8x 10% in. 
4in.thick 
Leather 
Binding. 


ONLY 


Express Charges paid and paper one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 
age Catalogue containing 1000 offers and sample copy cf Illustrated 
aper. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Il. 


ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, ‘The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collcc- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years.— San Francisco Chronicle, 


A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 


TRAVELING 
Chicago and Denver 


SHOULD TAKE 


THe 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC EY Great § 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
bees DINING CARS 


E> 


VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 4 20 ') y , 
E. St. JonN, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
n’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass'r Agt. t 


prepayment of Mere or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


’ PICTURES 
WORLD'S FAIR wurgtic.° 
BU INGS. 

Full information of connected 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A live and aggressive Agricultural and 
Home paper will be sent for one year and a 
premium worth 50 cents, all for 
FIFTY CENTS. 

Orry anv Country is a semi-monthly, 16 page paper. 
This offer will be good during 1891. We want 100,000 circu- 
etiam. Sample copy and list of premiums sent free. Ad- 

ess, 


CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 


The ati 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 
‘THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


SVU. 00 a year is being made by John RK. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us. Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 


ACATION TOUR FOR 189 


A personally conducted tour of England, Scet- 
land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and France, embracing the Wagner 
Music Festival at Beyreuth. Leaving New York, June 
27, returning Aug.30. Cost of tour of 65 das, $500. For 
particulars address, Dr. T. H. Sherw 
St., N. W.Washington, D. C. 


, 1010 22d 


— 


1, 


teach you quickly how to earn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes,all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURK for 
every worker. We start you, furnishing 
everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learned. 
PARTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
SITENSON & ©0., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 


i.oan Money forestates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 


ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


ODELL *oxse” TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 

ter with Check Perforato: attachment. Is fast 

taking the lead of all Type Writers. Speci 
Min & 8.8. 


to rs eachers. Send eir 
culars Odell Type Writer Co, 85 Fifth sv. Chieago 


Only $20 


Investments in TACOMA Real 
Vield Big Retarnsa. We are sole 
owners of the Farniand and Elmwood 
Additions and will! sell lots on installments. We 
have acre tracts suitable for fruit and hop raising. 
We also deal incity peqpersy. Write us for particu- 
arlow & Kleeb, Tacoma,W 


The finest quality of Betis for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, ete. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
'CKEYE RELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN © fre Cincinnati.O 


Two sample copies BOOK REVIEW sent 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city om Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
lonited resources. Fortunes made ty now, 
For any information address, GAMWELL & 
WARNER. vestmen Baukers, fairhavea, \, ash 


“STATE OF WASHINGTON. | ~ ‘cot ecclpbotic stamp. ouse. 


161 La Salle St , Chicago. 
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SCHOOL GIRLS Maxey ours ity 
eeants, Address The Westera W-1d- Chicago, Ill. 


Pauses 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago 
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BLESSED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 
ae mailed. Charles H, Kerr & Co, Pub’s, Chicago. 


